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Musical Education Committee. 

The following is the memorial of the Royal 
Academy of Music praying for the grant of a 
site on the Kensington -gore estate, addressed 
to the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 : 

The directors of the Royal Academy of Music beg 
leave to submit, for the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, a statement of the 
nature and objects of this Institution, with a request that 
a site may be assigned to them on the estate at Brompton 
belonging to the Commissioners, for the purpose of 
erecting a building suitable for the accommodation of the 
'Royal Academy of Music. 

In the year 1822 Lord Westmoreland brought forward 
a plan for the establishment -of an academy for the in- 
struction of music in aU its branches, for which, up to 
that time, no p;eneral school or institution existed in this 
country. This plan was approved of by his late Majesty 
George the Fourth, and, thus recommended, a consider- 
able subscription was in a short time obtained, and the 
Academy was established in the following year. 

In 1830 a charter of incorporation was granted, con- 
stituting the Institution a corporate body, under the 
title of " The Eoyal Academy of Music." 

In 1834 a fourth part of the proceeds of the Great 
Festival in Westminster Abbejr, amounting to £2,250, 
was given to the Academy, which sum was invested in 
the names of trustees, and the interest appropriated to 
the establishment of King's scholarships. Two scholars, 
one female and one male, are elected every year for the 
term of two years, so that there are always four on 
the foundation ; these receive their musical education 
gratuitously. 

The number of pupils received into the Institution 
since its foundation amounts to nine hundred and 
seventy-eu^ht. Many of these now hold the first position 
in the principal orchestras of the country, many have 
distinguished themselves as vocalists, and some have 
sustained a high reputation as composers ; and there can 
be no doubt that the great majority of the pupils, who 
have qualified themselves to act as teachers, have 
materisdly contributed not only to the present state of 
improvement in the art, but also to the establishment 
of a better system of instruction in the metropolis as 
well as in the country. 

The number of students at present in the Academy is 



one hundred and twenty-one in aU ; namely, seventy- 
four females and forty-seven males ; a strong proof of 
tho high estimation in which it is held by those persons 
who are connected with the musical profession, more 
especially as, from the want of other funds, the students 
are required to pay nearly the whole expense of their 
education. 

The income of the Academy has for some years been 
about £4,000, the greater portion of which, about 
£3,500, is derived from the contributions of the pupils. 
The interest on the funded property, £7,500, is £236, and 
the amount of the subscriptions about £306 per annum. 

This short account will be sufficient to show the nature 
and objects of the Institution. As an educational 
establishment, the Royal Academyof Music has eminently 
fulfilled the purpose intended when tho means at its dis- 
posal are taken into consideration. But the state of tho 
funds has not, at any period, been in a prosperous con- 
dition ; indeed, it has had to contend against pecuniary 
difficulties of such a character as, on more than one 
occasion, to threaten its very existence. 

The actual amount of the funds, after all debts shall have 
been paid, is about £6,500, including the grant from the 
Westminster Abbey Festival. The committee, therefore, 
have only a sum of about £4,000 at their disposal to 
apply to any building purposes — a sum barely sufficient 
to make the necessary provision for the accommodation 
of tho Academy in the event of a site being given up to it. 

It might, however, be highly desirable to combine, 
with the rooms required specially for the use of the 
Academy, a large music hall, a music library, and rooms 
for tho exhibition of musical instruments, which would 
not only bo highly serviceable to the musical public 
generally, but have become almost necessary from the 
present advanced state of the art. 

The cost of such buildings would probably bo about 
£20,000, a sum far beyond what the directors of the 
Institution could provide. But as the large music hall 
might be available for other public bodies who might 
hereafter be located on the property of the Commissioners, 
some assistance might be obteined from them. A sum 
of money may possibly be obtained on debentures, to be 
issued on tho security of the buildings, frt>m persons 
interested in the advance of the musical art ; ft being 
understood that the large room might be let for concerts, 
or holding public meetings, under such regulations as 
may be approved of by the Commissioners. 

The plans of any building proposed to be erected 
would, of course, be submitted to the Commissioners for 
their approval ; but should it be necessary to incur 
any additional expense on account of external decora- 
tion or architecturol ornament, the directors of the Royal 
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Academy of Music venture to hope, that for such expense 
they might receive some aid from the Commissioners. 

LeINSTER. GrEORGE ClERK. 

Wilton. R. R. Vyvyan. 

Howe. A. F. Barnard. 

Gerald Fitzgerald. John Campbell. 

Saltoun. Quintin Dick. 

WllOTTESLEY. WyNDHAM GoOLD. 

April, 1856. 



|3 rotccMngs oi Institutions. 

♦ 

Huddeesfibld Mechanics' Institution.— The twenty- 
fourth annual report expresses great satisfaction in the 
fact that the number of pupils attending the classes shows 
a considerable increase over the previous year. This in- 
crease has been chiefly in the junior classes; the senior 
classes, although showing a slight impvovenieut, have 
not been attended as numerously as tlie committee could 
have wished. The following is a statement of members, 
exclusive of annual subscribers and honorary members : — 
1863, fortnightly members 966 ; presentees 284 ; females 
29— total 1,279. 1864. fortnightly members 1067 ; pre- 
sentees 326 ; females 35 — total 1,428. I'ayment from the 
pupils, 1863— £315 Is. 6^d. ; 1864— £336 15s. An- 
nual subscriptionn, 1863— £289 16s.; 1864— £265 13s. 
The conmiittee regret that the members have not availed 
themselves more of the advantages which the library 
offers, the issue of hooks duiing the past year being only 
8,055 against 10,020 in the previous year. The commit- 
tee have considered the desirability of purchasing a num- 
ber of new books, in order to make the library more at- 
tractive. The fortnightly meetings have been eminently 
successful, and the best thanks of the committee are due 
to those ladies and gentlemen who have so kindly given 
their services gratuitously. The lectures and concerts 
during the past year were numerous. Amongst the for- 
mer may be mentioned one by Mr. J. Bower, " Popular 
Delusions;" one by Mr. Thomas Westerby, " The Life of 
Bainum;" one by Mr. J. H. Bower, "Local Politics 500 
years ago;" one by Mr. Frank Curzon, "Shakespeare a 
Workman ;" one by Mr. W. F. Crook, " The Manneis 
and Customs of the Chinese;" one by Mr. Wm. White, 
" Gold and its Properties ;" also readings and recitations by 
Mr. Samuel Laycock, " The Lancashire Poet," and Mr. 
T. Collins, in the Lancashire dialect. The classes, 88 iii 
number, continue to be the principal featuie of the insti- 
tution. A canvass has been made amongst the working 
classes, and small bills have been distributed, pointing out 
the various advantages which the Institution otiers. The 
best thanks of the committee are due to the voluntaiy 
teachers and penny bank assistants for their valuable ser- 
vices during the past year. The attendance in the classes 
was in 1863—52,739; in 1864—58,326. On the five 
evenings in the week nearly all the classes are ensaged 
in elementary studiis. On Monday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day reading from good text books, carefully explained by 
the teachers, forms the basis of the work ; and in this way 
an outline of English history, geography, and some 
knowledge of grammar is given. Ou the Monday and 
Friday nights the classes throughout the Institute are 
occupied with writing and arithmetic. The drawing 
classes show a considerable increase in numbers, and the 
progress of the pupils during the year has been very 
encouraging. The average monthly attendance of this 
class was, in 1863—368 ; and in 1864—482. In con- 
nection with the drawing class the thanks of the members 
are due to Edward Brooke, jun., Esq., who, in the early 
part of the year, announced a prize of three guineas for 
the best design of a garden vase. From the drawings of 
the competitors — each of which are creditable — the judges 
awarded the prize to Mr. Wm. Catton. Mr. Brooke fol- 
lowed the offer up by another of six guineas, for model- 
ling the vase from the drawing, and the work was being 



completed. The singing classes have made considerable 
advance. The average monthly attendance was, in 1863 
— 164 ; and in 1864—208. The bookkeeping class keeps 
up its numbers. The loom class, thougli not so numer- 
ously attended as it ought to be in such a large manufac- 
turing district as Huddersfield, has produced very satis- 
factory results. In the chemical class the number on the 
list is 32. The average attendance is 24. The French 
class has numbered twenty pupils, and the teacher reports 
their progress as satisfactory. The excursion to Liverpool, 
notwitlistanding its many attractions, pioved financially a 
failure. The weather was very unfavourable, and tliis in 
a great measure accounts for the want of success. The 
committee are greatly indebted to E. A. Leatham, Esq-, 
M. P., for his kindness in permiting a gala to be held in 
Whiteley-park. The penny savings bank continues to 
be prosperous. In 1863, the number of depositors was 
19,666 ; withdrawals, 3,805 ; amount of deposits, 
£2,045 Is. Id. ; amount of withdrawals, £1 ,690 15s. 2Jd. 
In 1864, the number of depositors was 18,000; with- 
drawals, 4,148; amount of deposits, £2,037 163. 6Jd. ; 
amount of withdrawals, £1,957 18s. 7Jd. The number 
of accounts open December 31et, 1863, was 3,849. The 
number of accounts open December 31st, 1864, was 4,229. 
Mr. Walter F. Crook has resigned the secretaryship, and 
Mr. Joseph Bate has been selected as his successor. The 
cash account shows that the receipts has been 
£823 Os. lOd. ; and that the balance in hand was 
£72 lOs. lljd. 



EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1866. 
{Continued from page 688.) 
The following are the Examination Papers set in the 
various subjects at the Society's Final Examinations, held 
in April, 1865 :— 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

TBBEE HOnSS ALLOWED. 

1. Enumerate under different heads what Domestic 
Economy embraces. 

2. What circumstances would influence you in choosing 
a dwelling house ? Show that a house at a low rent may 
be dearer than one at a greater charge. 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
living in a town, especially with reference to bringing up 
a family ? 

4. Describe a simple and efficient method of ventilating 
a sitting-room containing an open fire-place. 

5. A small bed-room, which has no fire-place, is lighted 
by a window, which does not open ; explain fully why it 
would be dangerous to sleep in this room with the door 
shut ; and say how you would establish a good system of 
ventilation in the apartment. 

6. What are the olgections to a crowded dwelling ? 

7. Is it an advantage to a labourer to receive his wages 
in small payments frequently rather than in large 
payments at greater intervals? Why, morally and 
economically ? 

8. Calculate the loss to a working man in the coui-se of 
the year which would arise from his buying tea and sugar 
in small instead of large quantities, supposing the family 
to consist of six persons. 

9. Give advice on the management of a family of six 
persons as regards 

(a.) Food 
(b.) Clothing 
(c.) Dwelling 

the wages of the father being 30s. per week. 

10. What are the various disadvantages to the family 
of a working man where the mother is constantly employed 
away from home ? 

1 . In out-door agricultural employment. 

2. In the mills of the manufacturer. 
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11. How do the above employments affect the fatwe 
prospeetB, in industrial life, of children whose mothers are 
BO employed ? 

12. If yoa wished to secm'e a deferred annnity for life, 
to commence, for instance, at the age of 60, what is the 
most desirable way of doing so ? 

IS. In what does the post-office savings bank differ 
from the old-established savings bank ? 

14. Calculate the relative cost of gas and candles; the 
gas-burner giving as much light as three tallow candles 
twelve to the lb., at 6d. per lb. ; the three candles burning 
IJ hour, and the gas-burner consuming 5 cubic feet oj 
gas in the same time, the gas costing 4s. 6d. per 1,000 
cubic feet. 

15. How does breathing sustain animal life, and how 
does it warm the body? What articles of food are 
principally used by the inhabitants of very cold climates, 
and why ? 

16. Class the various articles of food under the heads 
of:— 

(a.) Flesh foi-mers 
(b.) Heat givers 
(c.) Bone makers. 

What article of food combines the three to the greatest 
extent? 

17. In a dietary for children would you allow more or 
less of flesh-forming food, in proportion, than for an 
adult? Why? 

18. Show that cheap and easily-procured food may not 
be a constant blessing to the nation possessing it. 

19. Can you account for the alteration which takes place 
in the moral and physical character of a poor Irish 
labourer after leaving Ireland for one of the colonies? 

20. Wriie a short essay on the value of the potato as an 
article of food. 



POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

THREE HOUBS ALLOWED. 

Mrst tenet to be answered if possible throiiffhout. 

1. Who, during this centuiy, have been the most dis- 
tinguished writers or legislators on subjects of political 
economy, and with what doctrines are the names of each 
most connected ? 

2. What are the four principles of taxation laid down 
by Adam Smith ? Which of them is said to be contrary 
to the imposition of a duty on malt, and how is that made 
out? 

3. What have been the most remarkable instances of 
reduced taxation during the last 20 years, and what has 
been the result of such reduction ? 

4. What are the objections to the employment of con- 
vict labour under the system of assignment, more especi- 
ally in the case of the skilled labourer? 

5. In what way, and from what sources, is London sup- 
plied with water ; and on what principle is a limit put to 
the amount of dividend that may be paid to shareholders 
in water and other similar companies ? 

Optional Questions. 

1. Compare the incidence of taxation on poor and rich. 

2. What is the principle according to which the burden 
of supporting the poor should be apportioned ? 

3. What do you imderstand by the principle of reci- 
procity as applied to commercial treaties ; and how far is 
that principle opposed to the principle of free trade ? 

4. What is the relation in which profit and interest 
stand to each other ; and in what way does Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill differ from what he says to be the received notion 
on this subject ? 

5. What do you understand by "average " in mercantile 
language ; and what is the difference between general and 
particular average ? 



GEOGRAPHY. 

THBEE HOURS ALLOWED. 

1. Taking the eastern coast line of Britidn, from the 
Firth of Forth to the mouth of the Thames, name in 
successive order the principal headlands, estuaries, river 
mouths, and seaport towns that fall within its range. 

2. Enumerate, in geographical succession, the counties 
that lie along the west and south-west coasts of Scotland, 
from Cape Wrath to the head of the Solway Firth; 
also the principal seaports within those limits. 

3. Make a list of the principal rivers of England and 
Wales, classifying them as they fall respectively into the 
German Ocean, the English Channel, the Bristol Chan- 
nel, or the Irish Sea. Name a town situated upon each. 

4. Write a brief account of any one of the countries 
of Continental Europe, describing its natural features, 
climate, productions, divisions, and chief towns. 

6. Enumerate the North American colonies of Britain, 
stating briefly the leading characteristics of each, as to 
position, features, climate, and industrial resources. 

6. Write a fuller account of Canada, stating the 
distinguishing conditions of its eastern and western 
divisions (Lower and Upper Canada), its industrial re- 
sources, and the position of its principal towns. 

7. Enumerate the British Colonies on the Australian 
mainland, with the capital of each. Say which of them 
includes Cape York, the northernmost extremity of 
Australia? Which Cape Leeuwin, its S.W. point? 
Which Spencer's Gulf? Which Port Philip? 

8. Draw (from memory) an outline map either of 
Canada, New South Wales, or Tasmania. Mark on it 
the chief natural features and the places of a few towns. 

9. Give some account of Victoria (Australia) : describe 
its coast line, chief inland features, climate, industrial 
resources, population (in round numbers), and chief towns. 

10. Give a similar description of Queensland. 

11. What is known respecting the constant, or period- 
ical, movements of the atmosphere within the warmer 
latitudes of the globe. State, in general terms, their 
direction and limits, also the causes to which they are 
due. 

12. What are isothermal lines? In what respect do 
they differ from parallels of latitude, and how can the 
difference be explained? Why do they rise on the 
western side of either continent, and sink as they are 
prolonged to the eastward ? 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

THREE HOTIRS ALLOWED. 

JV.S. — Dates are to be given in all cases. 

1. What were the piincipal changes effected in England 
by the Norman Conquest? 

2. What was the commencement of the House of Com- 
mons, and what have been the chief epochs in the growth 
of its power ? 

3. Describe the battle of Crecy. 

4. Explain witan, socage, prsemunire, impeachment, bill 
of pains and penalties. 

5. What were the claims of Henry VII. to the throne 
of England? 

6. What was the Covenant, and what were its effects? 

7. Mention the chief events and measures of the reign 
of William III. 

8. Give a short account of the American War of Inde- 
pendence. 

Special Scbject, 

9. What were the effects of John's surrender of his 
crown to the Pope? 

10. Give the provisions of Magna Charta. 

11. Describe the liattle of Lewes. 

12. Write tlie life of Simon de Montfort. 

( To be continued.) 
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COLONISATION ; ITS ASPECTS AND EESULTS.* 
B; William Stones, Esq. 

The Genius of Englishmen fob Colonisino. 

This is doubtless primarily due to the influences of our 
geographical position and the geological character of our 
countiy.f If we examine a terrestrial globe, it will be 
found that Great Britain holds the advantageous position 
of lying close to, and yet detached from, the frontier of 
the Old World, of which it is the nearest point to the 
New World, the broad highway of the oeeaa spreading 
and stretching from the very doors of her central emporium 
to the most remote of her customers. This insularity 
causes easy accessibility from and to all quarters and 
nations, and gives a much larger amount of coast line 
than enjoyed by any other nation, as will be seen from 
the following table : — 

Country. Coast Line. Square Miles of Sui'&ce. 

Europe 1 mile to every 156 square miles of surface. 

N. America... 1 „ 228 „ „ 

S. America ... 1 „ 376 „ „ 

Asia 1 „ 459 „ „ 

Africa 1 „ 623 

France 1 „ 170 „ „ 

Great Britain. 1 „ 57 „ „ 

Her abundance of harbours, and numerous rivers, 
although insignificantly small compared with many 
others in the world, being nevertheless of dimensions 
available for inland navigation, and unobstructed by 
rapids or waterfalls, conduce to the production of a nu. 
merous and bold population, accustomed to brave old 
ocean in his fiercest wrath. 

In 1862 we are reported to have had an aggregate of 
424,000 ships, of 61,600,000 gross tonnage, employed in 
our foreign and coasting trade ; and throughout the year 
nearly fifty vessels, averaging 145 tons each, leave a 
British port every hour ; while a fleet of some hundred 
yachts, starting on a great sea race from Cowes to Cher- 
bourg — an unintelligible fact to most foreigners — attests 
the aquatic inclinations of our countrymen. 

All English boys have an inborn love of the sea, and 
the most inland youth is quite willing to run the chance 
of pieknesd, provided he can have a sea trip. 

With comparative equability of climate — such that 
the shortest days are sufliciently long, and the longest 
sufficiently temperate, to allow a reasonable amount 
of work being daily performed throughout the year 
— this island of ours is suitably placed for obtaining 
the largest possible result from human energy, being 
neither prevented by the short days and the extreme cold 
of the north nor by the excessive* heat of more southern 
countries ; and tliis expression of national energy, when 
at all impeded at home, seeks its manifestation abroad. 
Again, our mineral wealth, arising from the geological 
nature of the island, leads many seriously and coolly 
to face danger of another kind. The coal and metal 
miners of England number upwards of a quarter of a 
million of men— about a twelfth part of the male popula- 
tion of the country— and it is scarcely possible that this 
body of men can descend into the bowels of the earth, 
facing the dangei-s of such an employment, without being 
confirmed in their self-reliance and adventurous spirit. 

Possessing an innate love of independence, and the 
national self-reliance greatly developed by their pursuits, 
if we add to the seafaring and mining divisions of 
the pojiulation the speculative spirit of the commercial 
class and the low condition of agricultural labourers, 
we find ample reasons and impetus for so many 

* See the Paper read before the Society on the 3rd of Maj 
last (p. 405). The present article, which will be followed by 
others by the same author, treats of portions of the subject 

which time did not then allow Mr. Stones to touch npon 

Ed. J. S. A, 

t See an able article on "The Causes of England's Oreat 
ness," in the Quarterly Journal of /Science, by Mr. Pen<'eliv 
January, 1865. ' ■' ' b™^> 



seeking abroad the accomplishment of their several de- 
sires, each emigrant finding in some one or other of 
our colonies a field suitable for his utmost exertions, 
the improvement of his fortune, and the acquisition of 
land, objects so zealously pursued by all Englishmen. 
The secluded habits of Englishmen enabling so large a 
proportion of them to exist without caf€, club, companion, 
or hotel, is a great feature in a colonising point of view. 
When his allotment or run has been selected, there he 
erects a hut or cottage, plants a garden, surrounds him- 
self with a few pet dogs and birds, and settles down in 
his " home" for years. It is remarkable how even well 
and highly-educated single men will start off into the 
bush, and remain, with a herd of cattle or flock of sheep, 
hundreds of miles from any important town, with a pro- 
bability of very rarely seeing a white companion other 
than their own shepherds or stockkeepers. Nothing but 
an indomitable and self-denying postponement of the 
present to the future could induce so many to undergo this 
self-banishment. Present self-restraint and confident par* 
severing hope in the distant future, is the great secret ot 
colonial success. Nor ought we to omit noticing the 
intense love of sport and general spirit of exploration 
and adventure which characterize many of those of our 
countrymen whose fortunes do not compel them to resort 
to a colony for their subsistence or pecuniary advantage. 
In a bread sense we may say that to English voluntary 
exertion most of the exploration of the world is owing, 
whether it be the north-west passage, the source of the 
Nile, or the traversing of Australia. All honour to these 
brave men, whether living or dead. 

Effects of Ehbopean Colonization upon Otheh 
Baces. 

For the purposes of this paper, and speaking generally, 
they may be classed into three groups : — Negroes — 
Asiatics— Other coloured races. The first have almost 
invariably been made slaves; the second have been incor- 
porated and treated as fellow-subjects ; the fate of the 
third has been extermination. 

A somewhat melancholy reflection must often occur to 
those who have possessed opportunities of conversing 
with the original native inhabitants of our colonies, how 
almost universally there exists a deep-seated sentlmen t 
and fearful foreboding, in the minds of the thoughtful 
amongst them, and many such there are, that their race 
must disappear before the European. 

A strong, firm conviction impresses them, rising at 
times to a kind of fatalism, that gradually, but as surely 
as the tide creeps up on the shore, their doom is either to 
retire, dwindle, and disappear before the pale-faces, to 
whom will pass the lands of their fathers, — or to die 
fighting a sad hopeless battle of despair, their feeble gods 
powerless to sustain them against the fiat of the white 
man's Deity. Their native habits and customs are unable 
to endure the shock of collision with a civilization to 
which they cannot conform, and whose vices tend to 
their rapid diminution ; and the result is the same 
whether we take the case of the most warlike with whom 
we have come in contact — the New Zealanders, or on the 
other hand the very low race of Australians. 

The following extract from a Tasmanian newspaper 
bears on this subject : — 

" The ffobart Tovm Mercury notices the presence at the 
last government ball in that town of the last living male 
representative of the aboriginal race of Tasmania, accom- 
panied by three aboriginal women, the sole survivors of 
their nation on the female side. It is estimated, with 
some degree ef accuracy, that the natives numbered about 
2,000 in 1830, but have of late years been rapidly dis- 
appearing under the " civilising " influences of the 
colonial government. In former times they were treated 
with great cruelty and barbarity by the colonists ; but in 
the year mentioned a plan for transporting them to 
Flinder's Island, and keeping them there, was adopted. 
The result, which bad been foreseen by many, is shown 
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by the four enrviving individuals who were present at the 
governor's ball." The Eobart Town Mercury concludes 
Us notice of this incident as follows: — " With whom does 
the blame of this rest ? Most assuredly not altogether 
with the natives themselves. No one can say with truth 
that they were not as much sinned against as sinning in 
disasiers that befell them. The original population is 
gone, and their extinction, as a race, was probably as in- 
evitable as it is inscrutable. As savages tbey were found, 
as savages they lived, and as savages they perished. Such 
an event is deserving of some notice." Is it ever to be so? 
Is it a necessary law of this earth ? Caribs, Bed Men, 
Australians, Tasmanians, New Zealanders all cease, and 
their places are taken by the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In Jill moderate climates Europeans seem to have sup- 
planted the native races ; only in the extremes of hot and 
cold countries has co-existence been possible; and even in 
hot climates, harshness of treatment, degradation, and 
slavery have been the leading characteristics of conduct on 
the part of the invaders, until, by the almost total dis- 
appearance of the aborigines, the necessities of the labour 
requirements of the colonies have had to be met by the 
introduction of the hardy African race. Whether, on the 
Trhole, that race has to thank or curse our colonisation is 
a difficult question to answer, as will be evident by a 
moment's consideration of the moral and social debase 
ment brought upon Africa by its internal wars for the 
obtaining of slaves for sale, the miseries to which the 
poor wretches are exposed in transit, and the eventual 
condition of the slaves, without hope, family, or life, 
but at the will of others. Every thinking Englishman, 
who regards the contest recently concluded in North 
America must feel profoundly thankful that thirty years 
ago this country roused itself, at the loud call of noble 
men, some of whom are still amongst us, enjoying a green 
old age, to incur the expense of redressing a great moral 
crime, and at the large price of £20,000,000 the blot ot 
slavery was removed from our flag and country. From 
the Ist August, 1835, no slave has been held by a British 
subject. Great cost, did we say ? Can freedom be dear 



at any price ! This price vanishes into utter insignificance 
when compared with the already huge avalanche of debt, 
some £600,000,000, which is rolling over the States of 
North America. Throughout that vast continent the 
serpent still gnaws on, poisoning the roots of all domestic, 
social, and political happiness, filling the national mind 
and soul with increasing discord and hatred — bitter, in- 
tense, and lasting — the distress of the widow and the wail 
of the orphan. Attempt to disguise it as we may, the 
question at the bottom is, slavery — property in human 
blood and bones — man a chattel. In the interval between 
the writing and printing these notes, four millions of human 
beings, without the slightest preparation, have been libe- 
rated from slavery. Time only will show whether the 
feared results will be realised. Truly slavery, whether 
in its initiative, continuation, or conclusion, is " a bitter 
draught," 

As a memorial of the payment made to clear the 
British national conscience, the subjoined table of the 
compensation prices paid to the owners for their slaves in 
our several colonies may not be without interest ; and I 
submit for consideration when the decay of some of the 
West India estates is so prominently brought forward, 
that as the principal item in the value of the properties 
consisted in the number of slaves, and as they were re- 
deemed by the British public, it would be scarcely fair to 
expect the plantations to be as profitable as formerly, 
which seems to have been anticipated by many planters. 
Time is bringing about a better adaptation to the new state 
of society. 

It has been stated that the emancipated negroes do not 
increase in numbers as they did whilst in a state of sla- 
very, owing to vicious indulgences. But this statement 
seems hardly borne out by the population columns; and as 
the increase cannot be owing to any large influx of Euro- 
peans, and the immigration of Coolies can scarcely ac- 
count for the increment, it must be inferred that the black 
population does not diminish, as has been supposed, but 
the contrary. 

There is one point of view in connection with the surging 



Table showino the Highest and Lowkst Value op Slaves in the BBmsa Colonies, at the Time of the 
Emanoipatios; the Hiorcst and Lowest Compensation given; the Nombek op Slaves in bach; Gboss 
Amount paid to each Colonx; and the Population op each Colony in 1850 and 1861. 



COLONY. 


AVBRAOB VALOK OP A 

Slavs as Appkaisbd 
BT Valuers. 


compehsatios 
Awarded. 


Number 

Of 

Slaves. 


Amount 

of 

Compensation. 


Popclaiioh. 




Highest. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


I860. 


1861. 


.Tamaica 


£ 

79 
100 
170 
230 
110 
120 
117 
120 

75 
146 

80 
225 
108 

80 
158 
144 
100 

62 

85 


£ 

33 

20 

89 

93 

40 

41 

60 

40 

35 

32 

29 

69 

28 

19 

71 

52 

34 

30 

40 


£ 
31 
39 
83 
87 
63 
60 
43 
60 
28 
35 
40 
109 
31 
34 
64 
56 
25 
24 
28 


£ 
14 

7 
44 
35 
19 
21 
22 
17 
13 

7 
15 
29 

8 

8 
29 
20 

9 
11 
13 


255,290 

66,638 

17.639 

69,579 

9,078 

19,009 

18,114 

10,328 

11,664 

23,350 

15,667 

1,587 

3,314 

7,734 

29,111 

56,699 

5,026 

7,225 

4,318 


£ 8. d. 
5,853,977 llf 
1,659,315 9 
973,442 18 2 
4,068,809 6 4| 
226.745 14 lOJ 
570,733 1 7J 
654,716 7 5 
309,658 17 9 
265,072 1 
415,173 14 IJ 
309,908 5 7J 
96,571 9 6 
48,253 18 10 
118,683 13 11 i 
1,193,085 8 6 
1,986,099 8 ^ 
100,654 10 
145,976 19 8J 
70,177 13 2 


377,433 
122,198 
68,600 
127,695 
13,028 
28,927 
30,128 
24,616 
22,220 
36,178 
23,177 

11,092 

23,410 

285,279 

180,863 

7,355 

9,571 

6,689 


441,255 




152.727 


Trinidad 


84,438 


British Guiana 


148,026 


Tobago 


15,410 


Orenada 


31,900 


St. Vincent 


31,755 


St. Lucia 


26,705 


Dominica 


26,065 




36,412 


St.Kitts 


24,440 


Honduras 


25,635 


Bermuda...... *.. 


11,461 


Bahamaa 


35,487 


Cane of Oood Hone 


267,096* 


Mauritius 


310,050 


Montserrat 


7,645 




9,822 


Vircfin Islands 


6,061 







• 186B. 

In addition to the pecnniarr compensation given, the slaves, it wiU bo recoUected, were required to serve an »PP««'"'>"|'^'? * *«?i 
of yews-Tix, If I remeiSber^reeoUy. One Ixtrairdinary Item is found in the " Antigua " Account, consisting of an appraised value of a 
•lave under the " Aged, diieued, or non-effective " class, M., and compensation, l}d. 
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over the native populations by the Anglo-Saxon race which 
must not be altogether omitted, and that is the fact, that 
where we do not exterminate them, we undoubtedly cause 
the lower classes amongst them to be treated with more 
justice than they received under the rule of their native 
chiefs or princes, and to that extent our governance is an 
advantage. India may be referred to as, on the whole, 
affording a satisfactory illustration of the improved con- 
dition, under our rule, of the lower classes of the popu- 
lation. 

The demand for cotton appears to have thrown a bright 
and joyous sunlight upon India, and opened to the native 
population the road to a new status ; and while tiiis com- 
mercial advantage is felt by its myriad population, even 
to Hie very lowest, the wise institution of the Star of 
India is flattering to the higher classes, satisfying the 
Eastern craving lor decoration. The double passions of 
wealtli and distinction being thus gratified, the recipients 
are more firmly attached to the empire which confers 
these advantages upon them. 



Appeal, which pronounced that the picture in question' 
which is on the public way, should be considered as public 
property, and not to be alienated for purposes of private 
speculation of any kind whatever ! The evidence ad- 
duced before the judges is not given in the report, but it 
is to be presumed, in order to account for such a decision, 
that the origin and true proprietorship of the work were 
involved in perplexity, and that the only way of undoing 
the knot was to cut it. 

Antient Silver Wabe. — An interesting specimen of 
veiy old chased-work in silver has recently been dis- 
covered, during the demolition of a house at Toulon, be- 
lieved to be of Roman construction. It is a binitier de 
famille, or vessel for holding holy water, in a private 
apartment, and consists of a small cup or tazza, suspended 
by a chain from a winged figure, all in massive silver, and 
ornamented in repoussi by the hammer, in the style of the 
early period of the Christian era. It was destined to the 
melting pot, when M. Comte, a watchmaker, rescued it 
from destruction. 



♦ 

The Palais Schiabra at Eome. — The collection of 
Prince Schiarra, which contains some very fine works, 
amongst others, the " Violin Player," by Baphael ; 
"Vanity and Modesty," by Leonardo da Vinci; a " Saint 
Sebastian," by Perugino ; a " Portrait of Titian," by 
himself; and a " Magdalen," by Guido Reni, had a very 
narrow escape the other day when the palace was on fire. 
Their destruction would have been still more lamentable 
from the fact that, in consequence of a law suit amongst 
the heirs of the late Prince, the gallery has been closed 
for several years, and therefore the works are but little 
known to amateurs. 

Rosa Bonheur. — This artist received the other day 
another, but rather costly, proof of the estimation in which 
her works are held. It will be remembered that some 
time since she was summoned by a dealer to deliver a 
picture which she had undertaken to paint for him, and 
which, for reasons not stated, she refused to do. The 
court ordered the artist, under penalties, to deliver the 
work within a given time; against this decision Eosa 
Bonlicur has appealed, and the superior court has con- 
demned her to pay M. Pourchet four thousand francs for 
not having fulfilled her engagement to paint lor him, at 
a price specified, the picture in question. 

TouLonsE Exhibition. — The importance of the pro- 
vincial exhibitions of pictures in France may be estimated 
by the fact that the late show of the kind at Toulouse — 
not one of the principal local exhibitions — included no less 
than 765 works of art. Of the artists exhibiting, about 
a hundred and seventy were of Paris, and about the same 
number belonging to the department of which Toulouse 
is the chief town. 

Decorative Sculptdee in Paris. — The fagade of the 
new buildings of the Palais de Justice is just finished, 
and exhibits a large amount of sculptural decoration, in- 
cluding six colossal statues in granite — "Prudence and 
Truth," from the cliisel of the late sculptor Buret ; 
" Power and Justice," by M. Jaley ; " Punishment and 
Protectibn," by M. Jouffroy. An emblematical figure 
of " The Law," also by M. Duret, is about to be placed 
at the head of a fine double flight of steps leading to 
the courts of assize ; and over the porch of the same two 
cariatides supporting the tables of the law and a sitting 
figure of .Tustice, liy M. Perraud. 

Peopekty in Works of Art. — A curious question of 
property in a work of art occurred the other day in Genoa. 
The picture of the Madonna, by Piola, on the wall of a 
house in the Uue des Orf fevres in that town, is well known 
to all artistic travellers. The property in this work has 
been for a long time contested by the authorities of the 
town, the proprietor of the house, and other persons. 
The matter has recently been decided by the Court of 



llanttfstturw. 

♦ 

PoBTDOUESE EXHIBITION The Portuguese authorities, 

by way of marking their appreciation of the readiness 
exhibited by the French government in contributing 
specimens of the productions of the Imperial factories of 
Sfevres, the Gobelins, and Beauvais, have called a special 
meeting of the commission at Oporto, and liave passed an 
ofllcial vote of thanks to the Imperial government, at tlie 
same time nominating M. de Gfirando, the French 
Consul at Oporto, and who was previously a member of 
the grand council of the exhibition, a member of the 
central executive committee. 

Bismuth. — This metal has of late years risen con- 
siderably in price. Amongst other causes, some journals 
have stated that two or three years ago a company was 
formed to work an invention by which gold was to be 
made by the transmutation of bismuth into that metal, 
and that large quantities of the former metal had been 
bought up for this purpose. Whether such an enterprise 
was or was not entered upon does not appear. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the prices : — 

1844 lOd. to 2s. Od. per lb. 

1845 23. Od. „ 4s. Od. „ 

1846 4s. Od. „ 3s. 3d. „ 

1847 38.3d. „ 2s. 6d. „ 

1848 2s. 6d. „ 2s. Od. „ 

• 1849 2s. Od. „ 2s. 6d. „ 

1850 2s. 6d., 2s., 28. 6d. „ 

1851 

1852 , 

1853 , 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. „ 

1859 3s. 6d. „ 4s. 6d. „ 

1860 4s. 6d. „ 6s. 6J. „ 

1861 6s. 6d. „ 93. 6d. „ 

loAo f 9s. 6d. „ 20s. Od. ., in July. 

■^^''^ \ lis. Od. ... „ in Dec. 

1863 lis. Od. „ 10s. 6d. „ 

1864 10s. 6d. „ lis. Od. „ 

1865 10s. 6d. „ lis. Od. „ 

Up to 1844 a large quantity of bismuth was produced in 
this country from cobalt ores in the old way of refining, 
but a new way of treating such ores, then introduced, 
necessitated the loss of much of the bismuth, and 
since that time we have been chiefly supplied from the 
Saxon and Bohemian mines. In 1845 there was a large 
demand for a composition to make rollers for calico- 
printers, raising the price for a few months. In 1858 the 
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supply began to fall off, and in 1861-2 there was a very in 1863, £209,837; and in 1864, £231,748; a yearly 
large extra demand tor meiliciual preparations, wliioh, to , increasing amount, and lorming an aggregate value in the 



a certain extent, still continues, but the demand for me- 
chanical use has since that time been very trifling. New 
sources of supply are opening, and prices, it is said on 
good authority, are likely to fall. 

The Silkworm culturists in France announce the birth 
or hatching of the larva of the Bombyx atlas, an enor- 
mously large silk moth. This gigantic moth has never 
before been seen alive in Europe ; and if it can be intro- 
duced into France it will prove of the greatest commercial 
value. Its cocoon is extremely large, and weighs nine 
grammes, whilst those of the ordinary worm do not 
exceed two grammes in weight. The grub lives on the 
leaves of a species of barberry shrub. 

New Mode of Pkepabino Wort. — The Brewers' 
Journal states that an invention has been registered by 
M. Hyciiert, of Paris, for a new way of preparing wort in 
the making of beer. His plan is as follows : — " I throw 
upon the ground malt, intended for the vat, enough cold 
water to form a thick mass. I take care to mix well the 
malt, to let the water penetrate into all its parts. I then 
let the mixture remain for about an hour, to obtain the 
dissolution of the diastase; at the end of that time the 
excess of water is let out containing the dissolved diastase. 
Stirring well, 1 add to the mass in the vat or copper, 
whichever it may be, which still contains a noiable 
quantity of diastase, a suflicient quanity of hot water to 
arrive at a temperature of 75 deg. The mixture being 
perfectly homogeneous, I let it remain some time, and 
then boll it or let it attain at least a temperature of 'JO 
deg., be it in the vat (if there is a way of introducing 
steam) or be it in the copper, but mind and stir it well, 
or the malt will adhere to the sides of the vat or copper. 
Keep it boiling for about an hour, taking care to stir it 
constantly ; remove it then to the vat (it the boiling has 
been effected in a copper), and let it cool down to 75 deg. ; 
now should be added the best part of tlie dissolved dias- 
tase, which being nearly cold, produces a fiesh coldness. 
All this should be done whilst stirring, which must be 
continued for some time afterwards. Let the mass stand 
for about another hour, and then let oft the wort, which, 
if the tempering has been successful, should be quite bright 
and clear, having a soft and agreeable taste. You may 
now add to that remaining in the vat the rest of the dis- 
solved diastase and enough water to raise the temperature 
to 75 deg., and again proceed in the manner before 
advised. If the malt in the first place has been properly 
ground from the first tempering, nearly all the starch 
will have been turned to sugar; but if the ground malt 
has not been enough crushed, you make with profit a 
third or several temperings, in which case you must be 
careful of your diastase. By tliis proceeding all the 
existing starch is converted into sugar, which augments 
considerably the quantity of wort, and makes it singularly 
bright and clear; it does not contain any particle of 
amidine, and is perfectly free from dextrine ; and, again. 
being nearly all sugar, it results that the beer manu- 
factured has a very agreeable taste, and will keep a con- 
siderable time without turning sour." 



« 



The Fbenoh Wine Trade. — The vines everywhere 
promise well, presenting a brilliant aspect, which induces 
great hopes both in respect to quality and quantity. In 
most vineyards the vintage will begin early this year. 

German yEAST.— The payments made for German 
dried yeast during the last ten years will probably excite 
some surprise from their magnitude. In 1855. the value 
of this import was £143,851; in 1856, £171,374; in 
1857, £180,378 ; in 1858, £111,539; in 1859, £172,215; 
in 1860, £184,079; in 1861, £186,337; in 1862, £204,404; 



ten years of more than one million aud three-quarters 
sterling for this simple article. 

Chinese Tea and Silk. — The shipments from Chinese 
ports to the latest dates were 117,913,5451bs. of tea, being 
722,2021bs. above last year's export, and 30,719 bales of 
silk, nearly 10,000 bales less than last season. 

Hops. — While the import of foreign grown hops appear 
to have fallen off tliis year, they have very greatly in- 
creased since 1850. In that year the imports were 
6,479 cwt. ; in 1854, 119,040 cwt. ; in 1861, 149,176 cwt. ; 
and in 1863, 147,281 cwt. The value has increased con- 
siderably. In 1860, £568,901 ; in 1861, £657,763 ; in 
1862. £723,034 ; in 1863, £626,660 ; in 1864, £649,863. 
Timber and Wood. — There seems an increasing de- 
mand for timber, judging by the increase in the imports of 
last year. In 1855 tlie value of the timber and wood im- 
ported was £3,567,870; in 1860, '61 and '62, an average 
of £4,500,000; in 1863 and '64, nearly £5,000,000.' Of 
tliese sums foreign timber and wood contributed in 18S5, 
£1,645,108 ; in 1860, £2,238,021 ; and in 1864, £2,669,686. 
Wool. — There is not an active demand for English 
wool among the staplers in the manufacturing districts, 
and the collectors of wool do not find it easy to sell at 
rates current a few weeks past. There is, however, more 
than an average cousuinption, and prices can hardly bo 
quoted lower. The maiiufacturets are well employed in 
the clothing districts, and the yalue of colonial and other 
wool is well sustained. The progress of the woollen 
trade lias fully kept pace with, and perhaps outstripped, 
the advance in the imports of the raw material. Thus 
the value of the woollen and worsted manufactures ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom in 1850, was £8,588,690. 
In 1853 it made a bound to £10,172,182 ; in 1859 they 
made another great stride, going to £12,053,708. In 1862 
they rose to £13,148,431 ; and, in 1864, to £18,566,078. 
Last year's figures were of course swollen by the high 
price of raw material, but 1864 was, nevertheless, a pro- 
gressive period. These details refer wholly to the export 
trade ; hut the home demand for woollen and worsted 
goods has also immensely expanded during the last fifteen 
years. 

Beet-root Sugar. — The following is from the Journal 
des Fabricants de Sucre of July 27th : — " Floods of rain 
have followed the violent storms which have borne de- 
vastation into the North, I'Aisne, I'Oise, and La Somme ; 
the beet-root again shoots forth vigorously, but has in 
many places lost its leaves from the efiects of the hail, 
while I he grey worms or other insects continue, wherever 
they have settled, the course of their destruction. Such 
arethe salient facts of the position of a crop the appear- 
ance of which begins to manifest itself, although its result 
is yet difficult to estimate. Thus, as we have previously 
said, a good part of the croi>, about two-thirds, is out of 
the question ; its return will reach probably more than 
that of tlie average ; as to the rest it is impossible to make 
the least valuation. With these late rains it is to be 
feared that the plant will for a long time remain green, 
and will then ripen badly. On the other hand, the beet- 
root which has lost its leaves will be retarded, and the 
new leaves will form to the prejudice of the s*charine 
part. In Germany and Belgium where they suffei the 
same phenomena of temperature as in France, there exists 
also a gieat deal of uncertainty about the fuime of the 
crop, which everyone agrees to consider as incapable of 
exceeding that of the past year, which, in the ZoUverein, 
reached the amount of 165,000 tons, and which, com- 
pared to a normal year, such as that of 1862-63, was 
much better than in France. Taken altogether, it seems 
to follow from this information and these estimates, that, 
on the whole, there will be this year in Europe at least 
as much sugar as last year, and that the surplus, if sur- 
plus there should be, depends entirely on the temperature 
from now to the end of September, that is to say, from 
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the last shoot of the beet-root to its ripening. The 
ravages wrought on the beet-root by numerous worms, 
continue to form the chief object of thought with them 
and the growers, who seem justified in feeling surprised 
that no official commission has been charged with the 
study of this question, on which depends, in a great mea- 
sure, the future of one of the most considerable trades of 
the country." 



Mmm. 



Tkleoraph to MELBO0R!fB. — Melbonme has been 
brousht into telegraphic communication with London by 
the opening of the Anglo-Indian line. The first press 
message received in Victoria was published in the Mel- 
bourne Argus of the 19th April. It was despatched from 
London on the 20th March, and but for an unfortunate 
accident to the steamer Madras, it would have been 
delivered in Melbourne on the 13th April, or just 23 days 
after its despatch. 

The Eaot Dablino District, New Sodth Wales. 
— An interesting report has been drawn up by the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of the Albert district of a tour through 
what has been known as the dry country, to the east of 
the Darling, and lying between that river and the 
Lachlan. Mr. Byrne's journey extended over 700 miles 
of this country, and his report as to its capabilities is 
favourable. Three or four years ago the occupation of 
this country was considered remote ; the river frontages 
were taken up by settlers, but it was thought dangerous 
to settle beyond the reach of the river. But the comple- 
tion of the railroad to Echuea, together with the increased 
supply of steamers on the Darling, lias lessened the diffi- 
culties of transit, and given a greatly increased value to 
the land. The necessity for finding fresh pastures for the 
increase of flocks and herds, together with the emigration 
of squatters from Victoria, has stimulated the demands for 
sheep runs in this district, and so far as the taking up of 
fresh pasture land is concerned, this portion of the colony 
of New South Wales has been the most progressive. Mr. 
Byrne, in his report, divides the country he traversed into 
four varieties — the mountainous, the undulating, the 
salt bush and the scrub. The first three can be mostly 
utilized ; though some of the more mountainous portions 
seem too rugged to be very inviting. The salt bush 
country is not all plain, as has been generally supposed, 
though there are very large stretches of level country in 
it ; the gullies in this broken country may hereafter be 
found to offer fine opportunities for making dams for the 
stowage of water. On the flat country Mr. Byrne felt 
the want of water very much, and his party was on one 
occasion three days without it. The creeks that run 
down from the hilly country soon vanish, as the soil is 
veiy absorbent. Wells and tanks are absolutely neces- 
sary for the plain country. Except in localities where 
iriigating canals can be cut from the river, Mr. Byrne does 
not speak of jiermanent water anywhere ; eveii in the 
mountainous districts the larger creeks do not appear to 
retain water for more than three or four months after 
rain. She formation in these ranges is mostly limestone, 
which is not considered the best for the production of 
nutritious grasses. The undulating country contains a 
fair supply of timber; the soil is a soft, red loam, and 
bears a very good herbage. It is heavy to travel over, 
and it will probably be found that railroads are the best 
roads for Riverina. Across the level country lines suited 
for the traffic could be made for £3,000 to £4,000 per 
mile. 

PaovisioN AND Labour Market in the Colonies. — 
The following Table, extracted from Messrs. Silver and 
Co.'s " Emigration Circular," gives the prices of provisions 
and the wages of various classes of labour in the colonies, 
at the dates mentioned :— 
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Victoria (Melbourne), May, 
18S5 . 

New South Wales (Sydney), 
March, 1865 

QnsENSLAND (Bri8bane),Apr. 

1865 

Wellington, N.Z., May, 1865 

Nelson, N.Z., Jan. 1865 

Otaoo, N.Z., May, 1865 

Natal (Durban), Feb. 1865... 
BnENOS Atkes, June 1864... 

rinl. Sent. 1864 
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Les (Euvbis de Lavoisier. Edited by M. Damas. 
3rd volume. Paris. — M. Dumas, of the French Inatitut, 
has jutt presented the third volume of the works of the 
famons chemist Lavoisier to tbe Academy of Sciences of 
Paris. All tbe world knows how vast were the services of 
that great chemist, but few are aware, perhaps, that he 
fell a victim on the scaffold. M. Dumas' work will 
greatly increase the interest that surrounds the name of 
Lavoisier, who was not only a chemist, but a labourer in 
almost all branches of physical science. Amongst the 
few practical remains of his labours that exist is a gigantic 
thermometer which Lavoisier constructed, and which still 
exists in the cellars of the Observatory of Paris. The 
object of this instrument was to exhibit variations of 
temperature however slight, and each degree is represented 
on the scale by a space of four inches. It appears, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Imperial astronomer, M. 
Le Vemer, that its indications do not agree with those of 
other instruments, and it is proposed by him that another 
instrument should be constructed on the same scale, in 
order to correct this discrepancy. It appears also that 
Lavoisier contributed largely to the scientific and adminis- 
trative reports which appeared under the name of his 
iHend Bailly, who fell with him under the revolutionary 
axe ; the notes left by Lavoisier on this subject are very 
extensive, and M. Dumas has included the substance of 
them in the volume which has just been presented to the 
Academy of Sciences. 



i;0tw. 



Public Works in Pabis.— The extent to which 
demolitions, changes, improvements, and ornamentation 
are being carried on in Paris is already without parallel ; 
but it appears that what has been done during the last 
dozen years is, after all, merely a commencement. The 
Prefect of the Seine has asked for the large sum of 
two hundred and fifty millions of francs, or ten millions 
sterling, to carry on the work of transformation, and the 
Corps Lfigislatif has acceded to the demand, backed, as it 
was, by the Imperial Government, but with a protest in 
the form of a minority of 60, the majority numbering 
173. The question is a mixed one, composed of political, 
social, and industrial elements. One party argues that 
the amount of work projected is far too large, and the 
expense ruinous ; another that the workmen of certain 
trades, such as masons, carpenters, joiners, and painters, 
are being drawn to the metropolis in vast numbers, to the 
detriment of other parts of the country, with the 
further danger of their own demoralisation from the 
fact of their being withdrawn from their families 
and their connections, and flung into the turmoil of a 
luxurious and crowded city, where living is dear, and 
temptation to excess of all kinds great, and, in addition 
to all this, with the possible danger in prospect of an end 
of the work, a great fall in wages, and general dis- 
content; a third holds that, however desirable may be the 
changes projected, it would be far more economical, and 
more conducive to the general well-being and comfort of 
the population, if execution were spread over a greater 
space of time. These are no doubt very serious questions, 
and deserve the attention of all political and social 
economists, who, moreover, can hardly expect ever to have 
such another extraordinary case presented for their study 
as that now furnished them in Paris. The large sum in 
question is to be raised on terminable annuities of sixty 
years, the issue of which is to be spread over a term of 
four years. Of course the exact application of the whole 
of this money cannot yet be known; but some important 
items are already settled. In the first place, the cost of 
piercing new streets and opening up various parts of the 



town, which are now crowded, ill-drained, and incon- 
venient, is estimated at seventy-five millions, or three 
millions sterling. Another great work is the conversion 
of the old military road, which now forms the outer ring 
of Paris, into a series of noble boulevards ; the present 
road is only about thirty feet in width, the new boulevards 
will be four times as wide, and will be planted with four rows 
of trees, two rows on each side, with a promenade between. 
Tbe entire length of these new exterior boulevards will be 
more than twenty miles. An immense garden or plea- 
sure ground is being made at the Buttes Ghaumont or 
Saint Chaumont, lately one of the wilds of Paris, a huge 
irregular piece of ground where plaster quarries have ex- 
isted for centuries. The new pare will cover more than 
fifty-five acres. The ground, having been excavated in 
"parts to depths of from one to two hundred feet,_will be 
partly laid out in terraces, and one great hollow is being 
converted into a lake of considerable size. On a pro- 
montory is being constructed an exact counterpart of the 
Temple of the Sibyl at Tlvoli. This park will be a great 
boon to the population of this almost inaccessible and 
heretofore deserted part of Paris. Amongst the buildings 
to be executed are, the new opera house, which is con- 
siderably advanced, and the H6tel Dieu, which is to be 
rebuilt. The reconstruction of this hospital has given 
rise to much controversy, there being a strong opinion 
against its re-erection on a small island, but the opposite 
party has triumphed, and the new Hotel Dieu is to be built, 
according to the plan proposed some time since, and 
published in the Journal, on the same island but on the 
opposite bank to that occupied by the existing liospital. 
It will be nearly in face of tbe Palais de Justice, and 
behind the new Tribunal of Commerce, will cause the 
suppression of nearly all the old narrow streets still 
existing in that half of the old city, and will have the 
Seine and the Quay Napoleon on one side, and wide 
avenues on each of the other three sides. The counter 
project of erecting only a small hospital of reception on 
the island, and a much larger one, in direct commvmication 
with it by means of an underground railway, in a more 
salubrious situation away from the river, was rejected on 
account of the alleged inconvenience which would result 
from its adoption, not only to the patients themselves, 
but to the medical men and pupils of the medical 
schools. Amongst the improvements to be introduced 
into the new hospital are mentioned the placing 
of the kitchens, bath-rooms, store-rooms, and other sub- 
sidiary departments in the undergi'ound floor, and the 
connecting the whole together by means of a railway. 
The ground Boor, as well as the upper stories of the build- 
ing, are lo be devoted to sick wards, each being provided 
with a spacious parlour or day gallery, washing rooms, 
and a shaft down which soiled linen and everything to be 
got rid of will descend direct to the vaults underground. 
A lift, large enough to hold a man sitting or lying, is to 
serve the whole of the floors. Amongst the more orna- 
mental works now in course of execution or to be carried 
out, are, the placing of sixty new candelabra on the Place 
de la Concorde, which is already lighted by as many such 
lamps, and by eight rostral columns, each carrying two 
lights ; the place will be illuminated by no less than a 
hundred and thirty-six large gas jets. The number of 
lamps along the whole length of the avenue of the Champs 
Elyeees is also to be doubled. The angular spaces oppo- 
site the front of the Church of the Madeleine have been 
planted with trees of several years' growth, and supplied 
with fountains, flowers, and seats, fixed and moveable. 
The decoration of the walls of the great court of the 
H6tel des Invalides, with mural historical paintings, by M. 
Masson, is proceeding rapidly, and those portions which 
are finished are spoken of favourably. The Hotelde Ville 
is being thoroughly renovated, outside as well as mside; 
and amongst other decorations in hand is that of the 
Municipal Council Chamber by the painter Y von. The sub- 
iects selected for this purpose are four episodes memorable 
in the history of the city : Clevis, habited in Boman purple, 
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making his entry into the capital ; Philippe Auguste placing 
his children under the protection of the Municipality 
of Paris, previous to his departure for the Holy Land ; 
Francois I. laying the first stone of the Hotel de Ville ; 
Napoleon III. signing tlie decree annexing the suburban 
communes to the City. 

Collection of Leaden Antiquities. — T he city of Paris 
has just purchased, lor the sum of eighteen thousand 
franca, a very curious collection of old objects In lead and 
pewter found in the Seine. These leads, as they are 
called, are mostly cast, but in some cases are hammered 
repoussi work, and are divided into nine groups — Badges 
and insignia of the old industrial coi'porations ; those of 
religious fraternities ; those of officials attached to the 
church ; and those worn by persons connected with the 
royal household ; medals ; pilgrims' badges ; popular 
images ; political emblems ; and migcellaneous. The col- 
lection has been placed in the library of the Hotel de Ville. 

Dangeb op Todching a Body Struck by Lightnino. 
— M. Bourdin, who has reported to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris on the effects of lightning, from the 
year 1835 to 1863, gives two extraordinary instances of 
persons being injured by contact with the bodies of others 
who had been struck. In one case, which happened in 
.Tune, 1854, a man was killed by lightning near the 
Jardin dea Plantes, and the body remained for some time 
exposed to heavy rain. When the storm had passed two 
soldiers were about to raise the body, when they both 
received violent shocks. In the second case, two artillery- 
men were ordered to raise up some telegraphic posts which 
had been tlirown down during a storm at Zara, in 
Dalmatia ; they took hold of the telegraphic wires, felt 
first a slight shock, and then were immediately afterwards 
thrown down. Both had their hands burnt, and one was 
killed. The other, in attempting to rise, fell immediately 
upon touching the elbow of a comrade who had run to 
his aid. - This last was also thrown down, experienced a 
severe shock, and his arm was burnt at the place where 
the other had touched it. To avoid the danger of such 
secondary accidents, M. Bourdin recommends the dis- 
charge of the electricity from the mouth or other part of 
the body first struck by means of a whisp of straw, or 
some such conductor, placed in communication with the 
earth, taking care, of course, to surround the same with a 
good non-conductor at the parts where it is taken hold of. 



Fran CommUsUmerB qf Patmti Journal, July 2Slh. 

Gbahts of Peovisional Fboieotion. 

Automaton Isj-flgure— 1788— W. E. Gedge. 

Blinds, rollers for window— 1841— W. Meddowcroft. 

Bolts, rivets, and spikes, metallic— 1196— E. B. Waldenstrom, 

Boxes— 1789— A. V. Newton. 

Bricks— 1748— W. R. Lake. 

Bridges, aqueducts, &c., suspended — 1766 — S. B. Labouret. 

Carpets, paper as a substitute for — 1873 — A. H. Flatt. 

Carriages, axles tor — 1762 — S. Wright. 

Carriages, break for wheel — 1810 — W. E. Newton. 

Casks or barrels, setting up — 1764 — W. Clapperton and A. L/le. 

Castings, compound metallic — 1885 — G. Nimmo. 

Chains, bracelets, necklaces, Ac. — 1794 — P. M. C. B6ziel. 

Coffins and air-tight receptacles — 1804 — J. Geot^. 

Confectionery, pearled or ornamented— 1819 — H. Schooling. 

Copper and gold, separating gold from ores containing— ISIiS — ^A. E- 

Molin. 
Cottoti, doubling and drawing— 1739— F. Delamare-DeboattOTille. 
Crinoline steel, *c., protecting — 1883 — W. Edwards. 
Engines, locomotive — 1754 — (f. de Bergue. 
Engines, Lraction — 1836 — M. H. Keene. 
Envelopes, securing — 1853 — 3. Tripp. 
Fences and baskets, ornamental— 1806 — W. Goulding. 
Fibres, producing— 1881— H. E. Gilles. 
Food for horses- 1826 — R. Hineson. 

Fustian, machinery for cutting— 1814— B. Collins and J. Butterfleld. 
Gas, ammoniacal liquors for purifying — 1818'— G. T. Livesey. 
Gas meters, dry — 1732 — G. Lizars. 
Gas tubing, flexible— 1861— W. R. Lake. 
Generators, steam boilers or — 1369 — A. Barclay 
Guano, &c., artificial— 1877— D. McCrummen. 



Gun bar;els— 1738— H. P. Tipper. 

Handles of smoothing irons, &c. — 1798— T. Sheldon. 

Locks and keys— 1812 — J. F. Heather. 

Locks and latches— 1782— G. Carter. 

Mats, matting, and brushes— 1768 — G. and D. Hurn. 

Mattress — 1863 — S. Dummere. 

Metals, ingot moulds and casting— 1849 — J. Clayton. 

Oils, lamp— 1788— W. Jenkins. 

Optical illusions, production of— 1688— G. Bonelli. 

Organs, harmoniums, &c.— 1802— J. Hopkinion and J. Whitelock. 

Oxygen, producing— 1780— H. Beigel. 

Paper board and paper, machinery for noaking— 1787 — J. F. Jones. 

Paper board, machines for making— 1766— J. F. Jones. 

Petroleum, decantation and raising of — 1724 — P. JaooTOnco. 

Pianos, tuning— 1742— R. A. Brojmau. 

Pitch, dissolving— 1776 — R. A. Brooman. 

Presses— 1869— W. Hughes. 

Railways, permanent way of— 1842 — J. E. Wilson. 

Reaping machines— 1824— W. 8. Underbill, A. H. Corden and J. 

Cordon. 
Sheet metal, cutting, punching, and bending— 1728— R. H. Leese. 
Shoeing horses— 1887— T. H. lnc«. 
Signal for calling cabs, day and night— 1113 — E. Wilson. 
Signals on board ships— 1772— F. a. Gislrorne. 
Steam boilers, preventing the incrustation of— 1734— W. E. Newton. 
Steam, generating— 1622— M. P. W. Boulton. 
Steel, conversion of iron into— 1776— J. Jobson and J. F. Dickson. 
Steel, ae.. strengthening shields of— 1226— T. H. Campbell. 
Smoke, apparatus for consuming — 1697 — W. Clark. 
Switches, railway— 1786— J. H. Johnson. 
Telegraphs, electric- 1784— W. Thomson and 0. F. Varley. 
Tents or chambers for photographers, portable dark— 1808— J.WilUl. 
Tobacco, .£C., pjuch for holding — 1871 — W. A. Richards. 
Trains, signalling, lighting, and communieation between idl parts of— 

1492— R. Howarth. 
Type, apparatus for composing— 1846 -A. Mackie and J. P. Jones. 
Vapours and •gnses, cooling or condensing — 1876 — T. Metcalf, H. 

Metcalf, and T. Clayton. 
Voxels, propelling— 1762— J. Calvert. 
Vo.atile liquids, self-acting apparatus for obtaining a circulation of— 

1816— H. A. Dufrene. 
Washing machines — 1744 — W. H. Davey. 

Waterclosets, supplying disinfecting liquids to — 1879 — C. Nicholas. 
Water, apparatus and equipments for persons employed imder — 1840 

— A. Denayrewze. 
Weaving, printing tlireads used in — 1730— R. A. Brooman. 
Woods, staining and graining — 1861— J. M. and J. M. Murphy. 
Wool, <lkc., opening and straitening— 1866— J. 'Ihomton. 

Invehtiok with Complete Spxcifioatioh Filed. 
Valves, sUde— 1893— R. C. Bristol. 

Patents Sealed. 



274. E. P. Colquhoun and J. P. 

Ferris. 
276. E. P. Golquhoun and J. F. 

Ferris. 
279. J. Sainty. 

286. J. Hughes. 

287. C. A. Wheeler. 

288. A. S. Stocker. 
292. C. Lnngley. 
298. W. Vale. 
307. F. Row. 



324. W. H. Latham and F. 0. 

W.Latham. 
334. H. Masters. 
336. C. Henderson. 
361. 0. Field. 
370. A. V. Newton. 
376. E. Lord. 
396. A. V. Newton. 
421. J. Ton der Poppenbuig. 
1058. C. F. Cott«riU. 



From Commiuiimirt ^ Polenta Journal, Augutt Itt. 



Patents Sealed. 



301. B. L. Mosely. 
310. J. A. FhilUps. 
316. R. A. Brooman. 
319. R. M. AUoway. 
326. B. Shaw. 
328. A. Steven. 
363. J. C. C. Halkett. 
371. J. Dale. 
380. W. B. Newton. 
401. R. W. Thomson. 
408. E. J. C. Welch. 



424. J. Purdey. 
426. B. Thompson. 
426. B. Thompson. 
430. A. V. Newton. 

465. J. Brown. 

466. J. O.Christian, J.Charlton, 

and II. Charlton. 
466. T. Ogden. 
612. W. E. Newton. 
1308. J. B. Cooper. 



Patknts oh which the Stamp Dott or £50 has been Paid. 



2101. J. Dickson. 

2100. J. Leetch and B. Mathew. 

2111. J. andH. Redgate. 

2130. W. Spence. 

2169. J. W. Woodford. 

2181. Q. A. Bidden. 

2126. R. Low and W. Duff. 



2141. E. Burnett. 
2180. G. Haseltine. 
2311. S. A. Bell and T. Higgins. 
2338. T. Clements, P. and J. 
Llewelliu & J. W. Jones. 
2148. E. T. Hughes. 
2297. C. E. Spagnolletti. 



Patbnts oh WHiuii the Btahp Duty op *100 has been paid. 

1731. W. Hartley. 1 1811. W. Smith. 

1724. C. Mather. 



